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It was during this close-up interrogation of Captain Butler
that the blow fell. And what a blow!
All around us suddenly were a dozen or more familiar
faces. These faces were those of other American correspond-
ents from London who had unwittingly permitted Berry and
me to pioneer a ride to Dublin, only to step in themselves at
the proper moment and share the fruit we thought was to be
ours alone. Blame attached to no one. It was just one of those
things that happen.
"What had actually occurred was that when the Admiralty
in London had been told that two American correspondents
were in Holyhead demanding navy transportation to the
Emerald Isle, the British naval authorities had said:
"What an excellent chance! Let us send all the American
correspondents to Ireland! The United States is not in the
war, and there are millions of Irish-Americans whose sympa-
thies will be with the Sinn Feiners, It is essential to get the
British point of view over to the Americans who are not of
Irish extraction, and the more American correspondents get
to Dublin, the greater weight will the British viewpoint have
in the United States. Eh, what?"
Forthwith the Admiralty had begun to telephone every
American correspondent within reach. Nine out of ten had
agreed to go and be chaperoned by Captain Butler. They had
caught the 8:45 P.M. train at Huston for Holyhead. And here
they were, laughing hollow laughs up their sleeves at us, their
advance agents.
Not only had the Admiralty taken advantage of the situa-
tion on behalf of other Americans, but it had sent along some
of the stars of the British press, not to mention Augustus
Birrell, the British cabinet's Secretary for Ireland. Under the
leadership of Captain Butler was a party of some twenty
persons.